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The Doing 


Ruth G. D. Havens 


To try is better than the thing you try for, 
To hope is higher than the height attained, 
To love is greater than the love you sigh for, 
To seek is nobler than the object gained. 
To “wrestle with the angel”—this avails, 
Although the motive for the wrestling fails. 


To learn is more essential than the knowing, 
To know is deeper than the wisdom found; 
To live is grander than all life’s bestowing, 
To advance, more fruitful than the vantage-ground. 
To give is far more blessed than receiving, 
To tell the truth needs not to force believing. 





To speak is voice eternal in vibration, 
To blaze a trail is safer than hewn road; 
To think is power of infinite creation, 
To trust is finer than to see your God. 
To think—to act—these bridge the world’s abysses ; 
To die! No soul has told a soul what this is. 
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The Improvement Of Basil 


Cora Warren 


Four years ago this little boy came to us almost helpless, with such 
poor motor control that he could only crawl up and down stairs. But he 
had a strong will and was ambitious. He had special lessons in physical 
culture, and every one encouraged and helped him to try and walk, until 
at last he could—in a fashion. His ambition was so great, he was unhappy 
unless in school, and so it was that we allowed him to attend school, even 
when we believed he should be free to do and go as he pleased. At first 
he went to the Physical Culture, Basketry and Woodwork Classes. 

He did kindergarten work in the Woodworking Class, but soon wanted 
to make things. He nailed a bird house together, and, while it was very 
crude, the result was enough to encourage him and strengthen his ambition, 
and so he sawed pieces off a board, planed them up, and made necktie 
holders, postcard holders and such things. He tried to nail a doll’s stool 
together, but did not succeed very well. This showed him he must work 
more carefully. The next year he made a stool, which was a good piece of 
work, although it took him most of the year to do it. Then he made a 
plant stand, measured it and marked it out; sawed the pieces, planed, sand- 
papered and put them together without help, and only a few directions. 

One day I visited the Basketry Class while he was working, and saw 
the basket which he was patiently sewing together, and it was nicely 
made. 

All this time he has been improving steadily, and each piece of work is 
better than the last. His motor control] is much better, and one can under- 
stand what he says without very much effort. 

He knows what he wants to do, and will work at it earnestly until he 
succeeds. 

He likes to keep his hands in motion while talking, but if not allowed 
to talk unless his hands are quiet he keeps them still, as he likes to talk 
and ask questions. 

Some of his questions are rather interesting. The following are typi- 
cal: Almost daily he asks, “Why don’t they build a cottage for boys like 
J and me, and the lame boys like D——-, and the cripple boys like 
A——?” When told that it would be rather a helpless cottage, he replied. 
“Oh, well, someone else has to do the work now, they could do it there’; 
also, “Just think what a lovely time we would have eating special diet and 
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having parties.” 

Several times he has insisted upon knowing just where we go when 
we die, and if certain people go where certain other people have gone 
The answer “heaven” does not satisfy; everything must be explained, or 
the repeated “why” never stops. When working with wood, he always 
wants to know “where it grew,” “how it grew,” “how we got it,” etc. 

In his English work he is now able to read and write short sentences, 
and takes pleasure in all of the nature walks, talks and studies. Always 
asking intelligent questions and finding something interesting along the 
way. 

He loves to go on the girls’ slide and to swing on the giant stride. All 
of this we encourage him to do, as every voluntary effort made helps him 
to gain strength, both mentally and physically. 

He is very anxious to take part in entertainments, and, while he is not 
equal to it yet, his ambition may help him to have even this wish gratified. 

This boy has been helped by giving him something he could do, and 
helping him by encouragement to succeed, giving him the stimulation of 
happiness coming from something accomplished and strengthening his desire 
to do better all the time. 

Who does not know the happiness derived from a piece of work made 


by one’s own efforts. These children have some of the same desires and 
ambitions we have, but not always the will to carry them out. They have 
the same feeling of delight and satisfaction when they accomplish some- 
thing. We can truly say that “the work of their hands shall praise them 


m the gates.” 





To-day Daniel was brought to my office by one of the older boys 
(Daniel is just a little boy, not able to walk or control himself as most of 
the others, yet he has desires and aspirations hardly equaled by our most 
promising school children). Daniel had in his hand a note from Louisa 
(the pupil teacher) and a little kindergarten cap. The note said: “Daniel 
has finished his doll cap and he is so anxious for you to see it, and he 
wanted to show it to you himself—he is so pleased with it—so I got John 
to take him to you. Daniel has worked hard to finish it all himself. Don’t 
you think it nice ?—Louisa.” 

I wish you could have seen D.’s joy as he showed me his little cap. 
He cried he was so pleased. Louisa had fitted the cap to a little doll and 
D. had the dolly dressed in his cap, hugged tight in his arm. 

We had a few moments of rejoicing and he returned to his class happy 
as a little king. He had conquered a difficult task, and his effort had been 


duly appreciated. 
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“Hemi” 


Hemi has been a problem for a long time. A lad of 20-odd years, 
short but sturdy, one arm hanging limp and useless, except as a means for 
supporting a roll of heavy brass wire which, when struck with a nail or 
some other metallic substance, produces a musical sound, which is Hemi’s 
chiefest pleasure, he presents our problem. 

We had been confronted with the difficulty of knowing what to do 
with his pent-up energy. Innumerable experiments had been tried to find 
some occupation which would satisfy his restlessness and wonderful deter- 
mination to “do something.” Industrial occupations had been tried in 
almost every line, but none of these seemed to satisfy him or his desire 
to do the things he wanted. 

One day there sprang into existence on the coal heap a contrivance 
for hauling the coal trom the bottom of the heap. where it was scattered 
over the ground, to the top. This contrivance consisted ot a drum fastened 
upon two trestles. Around the drum was wound a rope, and this was 
fastened to a soap box. Hemi would go down to the bottom of the coal 
heap, fill up the box with his one good arm, and then climb up to the top 
of the heap and wind up the drum until the box was up to the top of the 
pile, then he would empty it, go to the bottom and repeat the performance. 
It was remarkable, the persistence and interest he displayed in going up 
and down the coal pile, and naturally, it being his own, he took the applause 
and enthusiasm of all of us who were interested with intense satisfac- 
tion. 

The coal hoister opened up a new line of activity for him of which 
he had not thought before. Since then he has built a number of things 
without the aid of tools and with his one poor, limp arm, useless. The 
materials he uses are materials thrown out on the dump heap. 

A few days ago a “boat-wagon,” approximately 4 feet long and 3 feet 
wide,was made from some old pieces of tin and some wood from the scrap 
heap. 

On the playfield to-day there are two “see-saw-merry-go-rounds,” one 
large and one small, for the different size boys. A small shack also forms 
part of the apparatus which gives so much pleasure to imaginative young- 
sters. 

Thus “Hemi,” by his originality, has contributed much to the pleasure 
of his fellow pupils, and helped very materially in his own training by 
directing us along the lines of his own endeavors. I believe in time we 
shall be able to turn this originality to some useful purpose, so that he can 
do many useful things for the remainder of his days. 


Edward Arnade 
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Christmas at The Training School 


The following account of our Christmas was received too late for last months 
issue but so many parents want to kwow just how their children spent the day that 
we print it, tho late. 


“Christmas letters!” “Yes, we must all write our Christmas letters 
early, so that Santa will have plenty of time to read them and make ready 
our Christmas boxes. You know that Santa is a very busy man around 
this time of year, and because there are so many children for him to think 
of we must help him by getting our letters to him early.” 

The Christmas letters are written at the Training School by all of the 
children who are able to write; for those who are not able to write one is 
written by an older child or the attendant, so that Santa receives a letter 
from every child here, and this letter writing each year launches the Yule- 
tide happiness, full of mystery, wonder and expectation. 

These letters are sent to the parents and friends of the children, who 
in return send back boxes filled with clothing, toys, candy and fruit, not 
only for their own children, but extra presents for the less fortunate little 
ones who have no people of their own. 

About the 15th of December the Christmas room is opened and the 
boxes begin to arrive. Each box is opened and its contents carefully exam- 
ined, marked with the child’s name for whom it is intended, and then put 
into a Christmas box, which is stored away in the Santa Claus room, to be 
kept there until Santa is ready for it. In one of these boxes are carefully 
packed some chickens, which are sent every year by a friend, who wishes 
to treat the teachers and Christmas-room workers to a chicken supper, and 
thus keep up their tired spirits. 

A few days before Christmas the decorating begins. Each cottage has 
its own tree, festoons of greens, colored lights and holly wreaths. The dolls 
and May-pole at Wilbur Cottage were special features of decoration this 
year. 

December 23d, found everything in readiness for the reception 
tendered Santa Claus in Garrison Hall. Each child brought his stocking 
with him and dropped it into a large basket by the door. The hall was beau- 
tifully decorated with colored lights and garlands of green. On the stage 
were two large trees, a fireplace and many presents. 

While waiting for Santa Claus to come songs and carols were sung, 
and then everything grew quiet, while Professor Johnstone telephoned to 
Santa to know if he was on the way. By this time the little children and 
some of the older ones were tense with excitement, when jingle, jingle, 
jingle, and Santa’s bells were heard. A minute later and Santa came down 
the chimney and appeared at the fireplace—a jolly fat Santa, with a pack 
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on his back, bells on his suit and kisses for the little ones, who went up on 
the stage to see and shake hands with their beloved Christmas idol. 

By and by a fairy appeared. Santa explained that he had brought his 
fairy with him to fill the stockings. She waved her wand, and behold, 
instead of black stockings and one basket, several baskets came forth filled 
with Christmas stockings. After each child had received his stocking— 
which was full of candy, fruit, popcorn and nuts—Santa departed, to 
return on Christmas morning and distribute his presents in person. 

At 8.30 on that eventful morning the jolly old fellow appeared in a 
big team filled to the top with boxes. Such happy children as watched and 
waited for him to bring them the coveted toys. How anxious the Moore 
boys were when the team started in the direction of Cattell, and how dis- 
appointed Cattell was to see it go to Itard Cottage. But when their boxes 
finally arrived they were wild with excitement and pleasure to find in 
them exactly what they wanted and had asked for. Kimonas, ribbons, 
slippers and trinkets for the older girls; dollies, toys, dishes and Teddy- 
bears for the little folks; storm shoes, gum coats, gauntlets, ties and watches 
for the boys. Angie received a beautiful Victrola, which will give pleasure 
to all the girls in Maxham Cottage for a long time. Santa gave to the 
girls of Seguin Cottage an organ, which will make them happy for the 
coming years. Florence was such an innocent little girl. Christmas morn- 
ing, while Santa was in the dormitory, she looked at him so earnestly, and 
then ran to Miss Gray and said, “Miss Gray, didn’t Santa Claus get big 
and tall after he left us Christmas eve? He looks so big to-day.” 

A delicious roast chicken dinner was enjoyed by all of the children, 
and agreed upon as the best they they had ever had. 

At 4.30 in the afternoon Christmas was celebrated at the cow barn, 
which was prettily decorated with greens. Every cow received its Christ- 
mas dinner, wrapped separately and especially for it. Cabbages, turnips, 
alfalfa hay, carrots, etc., were enjoyed by them. “Pete” and “Spider,” the 
cats, were remembered with a bottle of milk, and a pretty tree hung with 
boxes of candy made all of the milking boys smile. 

The horse stable was decorated, the horses all having red bows on their 
halters, which made them agree with everyone that this was the very hap- 
piest Christmas ever spent at the Training School. 

Other features of the holiday season were the Christmas play, “The 
Search for Happiness,” given the 27th of December, in which about sev- 
enty-five children took part; also a Christmas service, held Sunday after- 
noon, December 24. 

Eva L. Kirk. 





We will be glad to send a copy of our Twenty-third Annual Report 
to any who desire it. Same will be sent on receipt of a card. 
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State Laws Regulating Marriage of the Unfit 


(From the Annual Report of the National League for the Protection of the 
Family.—Rev. Samuel M, Dike, Sec.) 


NO REGULATION BY STATUTE. 

Thirteen States and Territories make no regulation by statute. These 
are Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Indian Territory, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
and Texas. But some of these States secure the aims of these restrictive 
measures through provisions in their divorce laws. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS IN OTHER STATES. 

Arkansas declares void all marriages when at the time either party is 
incapable of consenting to the marriage from want of understanding. 

California provides for their annulment when either party is of un- 
sound mind. 

Connecticut makes criminal marriages of the epfleptic, imbegile, or 
feeble-minded. 

Delaware makes marriage with a person insane at the time void. 

The District of Columbia makes voidable the marriage of an idiot or 
person judged insane. : 

Georgia declares the marriage of an insane person void. 

Idaho provides for the annulment of a marriage when either party is 
of an unsound mind. 

Illinois makes void the marriage of an insane person or idiot. 

Indiana provides that no license to marry shall be issued where either 
party is an imbecile, epileptic, of unsound mind, nor to any persor: who is 
or has been within five years an inmate of any county asylum or home for 
indigent persons, unless it satisfactorily appears that the cause of such con- 
dition has been removed and that such male applicant is able to support a 
family and likely to so continue, nor shall any license issue when either of 
the contracting parties is affected with a transmissible disease, or at the 
time of making application is under the influence of an intoxicating liquor 
or narcotic drug. (Act of April 15, 1905.) 

Iowa makes the marriage of the insane or idiotic subject to annulment. 

Kansas prohibits the marriage of an epileptic, imbecile, feeble-minded, 
or insane person except the women be over forty-five years of age. 

Kentucky prohibits the marriage of an idiot or lunatic. 

Maine declares void the marriage of an insane or idiotic person. 

Massachusetts prohibits the marriage of insane persons or idiots. 
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Michigan prohibits the marriage of insane persons and idiots. It also 
provides that no person who has been confined in any public institution 
or asylum as an epileptic, feeble-minded, imbecile, or insane patient shall 
be capable of contracting marriage unless before the issuance by the county 
clerk of the license to marry there be filed in the office of said county 
clerk a verified certificate from two regular physicians of the State that 
such person has been completely cured of such insanity, epilepsy, imbecility, 
or feeble-mindedness and there is no probability that such person will trans- 
mit any of such defect or disability to the issue of such marriage. By an 
Act of 1899 persons afflicted with certain venereal diseases and not cured 
are forbidden to marry. 

Minnesota prohibits the marriage of a woman under the age of forty- 
five or a man of any age (except he marry a woman over forty-five) if 
either party is an epileptic, imbecile, feeble-minded, or afflicted with insanity. 

Montana provides for the annulment of marriages of persons of un- 
sound mind. 

Nebraska makes void marriages of those insane or idiotic at the time 
of marriage. 

Nevada makes voidable marriages where either party is incapable for 
want of understanding of assenting to the marriage unless there is voluntary 
cohabitation after such incapacity is removed. 

New Jersey prohibits any person who has been confined in any public 
asylum or institution as an epileptic, insane, or feeble-minded patient from 
intermarrying within the State without a certificate from two regular 
physicians. 

New York makes voidable marriages where either party is incapable 
of consenting from want of understanding. 

North Carolina makes all marriages voidable where either party is 
incapable of contracting for want of will or understanding. 

North Dakota provides that marriages may be annulled when either 
party is of unsound mind, unless such party freely cohabits with the other 
party as husband and wife. 

Ohio provides that no marriage license shall be granted where either 
of the parties, applicants therefor, is an habitual drunkard, epileptic, imbe- 
cile, or insane, or who at the time of making application for said license is 
under the influence of any intoxicating liquor or drug. 

Oklahoma declares void the marriage of an insane person or idiot. 

Oregon makes voidable marriages where either party is incapable of 
contracting or consenting for want of sufficient understanding. 

Rhode Island declares marriages void when either party is an idiot or 
lunatic. 

South Carolina prohibits the marriage of idiots and lunatics. 
Utah prohibits the marriage of the insane and lunatic and those persons 
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who have syphilis or gonorrhea and are uncured, and those having chronic 
epileptic fits. 

Vermont makes voidable marriages when either party is an idiot or 
lunatic, unless after the restoration of such persons to reason the parties 
voluntarily cohabited. 

Virginia makes voidable the marriage of the insane. 

Washington, by Act of 1909, prohibits the marriage of a common 
drunkard, an habitual criminal, the epileptic, imbecile, feeble-minded, an 
idiot or insane person, or one afflicted with pulmonary tuberculosis in its 
advanced stages, or any contagious venereal disease. 

West Virginia makes marriages of the insane voidable. 

Wisconsin both prohibits and makes void the marriage of the insane 
and idiotic, and also makes them criminal. 

Wyoming prohibits the marriage of the insane and idiotic. 

SUMMARY By CAUSES. 

Insanity, Lunacy, and Want of Undestanding or Will to Consent.— 
Thirty-four States or jurisdictions make restrictions under some one of 
these terms: Arkansas, New York, North Carolina and Oregon—Oregon 
using the last of the three terms given above. The other States are: Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The Imbecile and Feeble-minded.—Eight States specify the imbecile 
or feeble-minded as follows: Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio and Washington. 

Idiotic.—Fifteen States and the District of Columbia specify the 
idiotic as follows: District of Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi (providing divorce in such cases), Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Incapable of Consent.—Four States put a restriction in this form: 
Arkansas, New York, North Carolina and Oregon. 

Epilepsy.—Nine States specify epilepsy. They are Connecticut, In- 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Utah and Wash- 
ington. 

Drunkenness is named in the statutes of only two States as a bar to 
marriage. Ohio specifies habitual drunkenness and Washington the com- 
mon drunkard. 

Venereal ana other contagious diseases are a bar to marriage in four 
States. Indiana names only a transmissible disease, and Michigan, by an 
act of 1899, and Utah and Washington, by acts of 1909, specify venereal 
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diseases as a bar to marriage. 

The Indigent—One State, Indiana, regulates with considerable care 
the marriage of the indigent. 

As the suggestion is frequently made that the marriage of those 
afflicted with venereal disease should be legally regulated, inquiry has been 
made into the working of the law on the subject in Michigan, the only 
State that has had the law long enough to fairly test it. The testimony 
of leading men interested in checking these diseases is that the law has no 
practical value. It is easy to see why such a law must be, to a great extent, 
a failure, and that our hope must rest on the influence on education, in 
various ways, and on the direct action of the parties to be married, their 
parents, pastors and physicians. The evils are of a grave character, both 
on account of their wide prevalence and their most serious effects on the 
parties immediately concerned and their descendants. But their legal pre- 
vention is difficult. 


Practical Eugenics 


[The following article by Mr. Field, of New Zealand, not only shows 
that they are active there on the subject of eugenics, but seems to us so 
good that it is worth the consideration of our people in this country. Un- 
doubtedly many schemes must be proposed and much thought given to this 
problem before we shall hit upon anything that is entirely satisfactory, but 
this article certainly makes some distinct contributions to our thought on 
this subject.—EbirTors. ] 

The chief danger of eugenics, according to a recent English writer, is 
that when the biological theories upon which it rests have come home to the 
public, as they are very rapidly doing, there are certain to be a large number 
of energetic over-sanguine people who, descrying with joy this promising 
opportunity for doing something big, and especially something that comes 
forward under the august patronage of science, will proceed to experiment 
vigorously before scientific knowledge is really ripe for application. 

The main thing to be done at present is to bring people to think about 
eugenics, and to collect data in order that a more exact knowledge of the 
laws of heredity may be obtained. Human beings are not to be bred like farm 
stock, and it is not the object of this paper to advocate the placing of any 
legal restriction on the marriage of degenerates. 

As matters stand to-day, it is not possible to obtain accurate data as to 
human heredity, except in a comparatively small number of cases, and it 
seems to the writer that if the trouble were taken to educate public opinion 
up to the point, it would be quite feasible for New Zealand to make a most 
valuable contribution to the study of eugenics at a cost which would be tri- 
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fling compared with the benefits to be obtained. 

Briefly, the idea is that every person before marrying should be com- 
pelled by law to undergo a medical examination. The public has been 
accustomed for many years past to submit without complaint to examination 
by doctors when taking out life insurance policies, and the examinations 
now proposed would not be one whit more irksome than that. The doctors 
would give each person examined a certificate, setting out his or her general 
physical condition and the answers given to the usual questions as to paren- 
tage, age of parents at death, and cause of parents’ and brothers’ and sisters’ 
deaths, and so on. For the purpose of compiling statistics the persons 
examined might be grouped into three or four grades, according to their 
general soundness of physique and stock. _ 

The examination would be perfectly private and confidential, and its 
result would not even be disclosed by the doctor to the other party to the 
marriage. The certificate would be issued, and the person receiving it 
could then do as he or she thought fit with it. One alteration in the law 
might, however, be made with advantage, and that would be to provide 
that where one party to a proposed marriage refused to show this official 
medical certificate to the other party, no action for breach of promise 
would lie. 

The result of such an examination as that proposed would be that no 
person could contract a marriage without having attention directed to his 
or her physical fitness to do so. 

Of course, when two people, presumably more or less in love, get to the 
stage of applying for a marriage license, no doctor’s views as to their phy- 
sique are likely to have much weight with them. Admitting this, it has 
still to be recognized that the mere fact that there is a medical examination 
to be undergone before a marriage can take place will cause the whole 
population to think much more seriously about this important question than 
ever it has done in the past. A direct national premium, as it were, is 
placed on good health. People assess most factors in a marriage, and here 
would be a new one that not only the parties themselves, but their relatives 
also, would show a keen interest in. The “a” or top-grade certificate given 
to a thoronghly sound and well-developed person would be something worth 
having; a “b” would be tolerable; a “c” would conjure up visions of doctor’s 
bills and physic for a family of future weaklings; and a “d”—well, a “d” 
would be a pity. 

So much for the proposal from the point of view of the individual. 
From the national point of view the result would be that a return could be 
issued every year along with the other vital statistics showing the number of 


66,.9..99 46,9, 9? 66.949) 


a’s” marrying “a’s,” the number of “a’s” marrying “b’s’’ the number of 


66 9 99 


c’s” marrying “d’s,” and so on through the list. The country would be able 


to see at a glance how things were tending, and in case of the “d’s,”” more 
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specific information might be published in another table, showing the grounds 
on which they were so classified. F 

The marriage of “d’s” with “d’s” would give a clue as to what extent 
the production of degenerates was going on, and the course of the statistics 
would soon indicate whether further legislation was desirable. 

While the whole examination would be private and confidential, a dupli- 
cate of the certificate concerning each person would be filed away in the 
Government archives, just as the private and confidential income-tax returns 
of the community are already filed in Government offices. From these rec- 
ords properly accredited officials would, in time, be able to secure definite 
information as to the ancestry of the great majority of the inmates of mental 
hospitals and defectives generally. In the course of a hundred years, which, 
after all, is a short time in the life of a community, an enormous mass of 
data would be available, and invaluable light would, doubtless, have been 
shed on many obscure problems of heredity. 

After a few years public opinion would, probably, be ready for a further 
extension of the law, providing that when the birth of a child is registered 
particulars must be supplied as to the parents’ health grading, and a simple 
table could then be compiled, showing from which sections the bulk of the 
next generation of citizens is coming. 

The medical officers superintending the examining would also be in a 
position to follow the history of all marriages between degenerates taking 
place throughout New Zealand. Any future proposals for restrictive legis- 
lation would then be made not on theoretical assumptions, but in the light 
of cold facts and the experience of the whole community. 

Though the State might well pause at any proposal to prohibit the mar- 
riages of degenerates, there would be much less objection to attempts to 
mitigate the evil effects of their tainted heredity on the offspring of such 
marriages. With Plunket nurses and a State Public Health Department it 
should not be difficult to visit the homes of such couples occasionally, and 
advise the parents in the rearing of their children, or, if need be, see that 
the children were placed where they could be properly cared for. The 
doctor’s examination would identify the bulk of these undesirable marriages, 
and once they were listed by the Department it would be merely a matter of 
having them reported on from time to time. 

Again, if parents, on registering the birth of a child, were obliged to 
give information as to their medical grading at the time of marriage, it 
would be a simple matter for the registrar to notify the local health officer, 
when a couple, say, with two “d” certificates, had a baby registered. The 
State medical service could then get right on to the spot where its assist- 
ance was tost needed, and it is quite possible that a proper supervision of 
the rearing of such infants would mean ultimately a saving to the public in 
solid pounds, shillings, and pence, by reducing the number of persons to be 
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supported in mental hospitals, reformatories, and jails. 

The cost of the medical examinations proposed would not be a heavy 
burden on the taxpayer. There are about 8,000 marriages a year registered 
in New Zealand, and this would mean 16,000 persons per annum to be 
examined. If the examinations cost the State a guinea a head, the bill 
would be under £17,000 a year. It is safe to say that the whole cost of the 
scheme would not greatly exceed this figure. -The most workable plan would 
probably be for the State to insist on an official examination, free of charge, 
at the time when a marriage license is taken out. At the same time pro- 
vision might be made for any one, on payment of a prescribed fee, to 
submit himself or herself for examination at any time for the purpose of 
obtaining an official certificate. No doubt numbers of those who received 
low-grade certificates would wish to dispute the doctor’s findings, and it 
should not be impossible to meet their complaint: »y providing appeal boards 
in different districts. Persons appealing would deposit so much to defray 
the expenses of the appeal, the deposit to be returned where the appellant 
was successful, and to be forfeited where he failed. 

The proposals which have been set out can haraiy be described as revo- 
lutionary. No violent interference with social customs is contemplated, and 
once the public understood the scheme clearly there would probably be much 
less opposition to it than many might suppose. 

Of course, when one talks in a general way of health certificates before 
marriage, people immediately jump to the conclusion that the idea is to 
divide society into two classes, the fit and the unfit, and to permit only the 
fit to marry. No one is at present competent to say who is fit to marry 
and who is not. It is doubtful whether it will ever be humanly possible to 
draw a hard and fast line. The “fit” man and the “unfit” man, as two sepa- 
rate species, are just as much figments of the imagination as the “good” 
man and the “bad” man, or that extraordinary person whom no one has ever 
yet identified in the flesh, the “average” man. It is easy to pick out extreme 
cases—the thoroughly sound and clean-bred youth, and the lunatic descended 
of lunatics—but between these lies a great mass of population, neither espe- 
ciaily fit nor especially unfit. Who is there that would dare to say just 
where the line was to be drawn? 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review for January touched on this point, 
and said the answer usually comes prompt as to who are to be eliminated. 
No one, it is declared, can object to the elimination of the feeble-minded, of 
maniacs, of epileptics, of rachites, of monstrosities. To this the reviewer 
replied that Julius Caesar and Mahomed were epileptics; so also very prob- 
ably were Alexander the Great, Napoleon and St. Paul. Rousseau was a 
nervous degenerate. Comte was insane, Schumann, Nietsche and Guy de 
Maupassant were victims of a vile disease, culminating in general paralysis 
and insanity. Tuberculosis wrought its effect on Chopin, Rachel, Heine, 
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Robert Louis Stevenson and John Stuart Mill. Even Shakespeare, we are 
told by some writers, may at times have suffered from such a form of 
insanity as melancholia, and was very probably a man with a tainted heredity. 
Citing these cases, the reviewer asks, “If the heredity of these famous men 
had been examined by an enlightened eugenist, and their birth been at his 
mercy, how many of them, we should like to know, would have been allowed 
to be born?’’ This question is not the poser it seems. 

The answer to it is that the heredity of these persons never was scien- 
tifically examined by anybody, and their cases merely emphasize the need for 
a systematic examination of the whole population as a preliminary to any 
further step in the practical application of eugenic principles. 

Such an examination is worth striving for as an end in itself. It would 
make people think for themselves on this most important matter. It would 
offer a direct incentive to good health, particularly if the highest grade cer- 
tificates were refused to persons who, though free from disease, were not 
physically well developed. It would enable the State medical service to 
watch over the children of degenerate parents, and see that they were given 
the best chance possible. And, finally, it should tend to discourage experi- 
menting before scientific knowledge is ripe for application. 

If the society saw fit to take this matter up, it should not be difficult to 
direct considerable attention to it throughout New Zealand, and in time to 
make it a question of practical politics. New Zealand prides itself on having 
led the van in a number of social experiments, and here is a chance for it 
to do a piece of practical work in nation building that might not only be of 
great advantage to its own people, but possibly of service to civilization gen- 
erally. 





Special Class Department 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The School Board asked last week for a report of the testing to be pre- 
sented at the board meeting to-morrow, and I enclose a chart of the results, so 
you can see what I have found so far. Besides giving the test, in most cases, 
I got a fairly good history, and I believe that, with few exceptions, all listed 
as “Very Backward” will prove feeble-minded, also those back two years. In 
many cases those only a year backward had brothers or sisters in a special 
class, and most of them are very young, and of the 380 tested, I doubt if 40 
(I am tempted to say 20) can ever be brought “up to grade.” 
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How I wish you could have been present the first morning I spent at 
the Boys’ School. When the principal introduced me to the first and second- 
grade teachers, the latter said: “You will find a few feeble-minded in my 
room, but not many.” She wished to observe the testing, and so a monitor 
took charge of her room, and she was with me all morning. The result was 
a revelation to her. Sixteen boys were tested that morning. (I beacme so 
interested that I worked right through the noon hour.) Two tested nearly 
normal, four were backward two years, two were three years back, and eight 
were four or more years back. Eleven were 9, 10 or 11 years old; one was 
12, two were 13, and one was 14 and one was 8. They are being treated 
as if they were normal children, doing regular first and second-grade work! 
Their teacher was amazed at their inability to answer what seemed simple 
test questions, particularly the fact that only a few could tell what the date 
was. Every day the date is written on the blackboard, and the boys required 
to write it on all papers. In answer to “What month is it?” would come 
“April,” “September” or maybe “Saturday.” After considerable coaxing 
and suggestions, some would say in answer to “what month is it?” “1911”; 
‘What day is it?” “November”; “What number of the month is it?” “Tues- 
day,” etc. Apparently the writing of the date was to most of them like copy- 
ing so many Egyptian hieroglyphics. At last the teacher lost patience, and, 
when 12-year-old Mike told me it was March, she shoved a pencil into his 
hand and ordered him to write what he put on his paper every morning, 
what he copied from the board. He at once wrote, “November 22, 1911.” 
I then took the pencil and enclosed the “1911” in parenthesis, asking Mike, 
‘What does this part mean?” He replied, questioningly, “Eleven days?” 
I thought the teacher would explode! She declared afterward that she would 
never have believed my record sheets if she had not been present at the test- 
ing. I have since examined nineteen others from this same school, and of 
these only five tested four years back, and four were three years back. 

Can you tell me if any other large city has attempted to test all the back- 
ward children by the Binet test? Or is such a test now being carried on else- 
where? If so, it would be interesting to compare notes. Nearly every day 
some principal ‘phones to Dr. H., begging him to send me to test four, or six, 
or a dozen “‘very backward pupils” in her school. As there are over a hun- 
dred schools, it will take some time to get them all rounded up. Here, if a 
child has been two years in a grade he is “promoted,” which accounts for 
the fact that I am finding imbeciles in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


A short time ago I examined an Italian girl, 11 years old, who is causing 
much trouble in her school. Two years ago this child pushed a companion 
into the river, drowning her. Now her degrading habits are polluting the 
children, who are influenced by her, and she will probably be sent to the 
Reform School at Delaware. She tested 7.4. 

Every day I come across more dreadful stories of feeble-minded chil- 
dren, who, because of their lack of morals, are the cause of untold misery. 
Their victims include normal children, of course. Dr. S. has become so 
aroused over the reports I hand in, that twice he has called meetings in his 
office that I might tell what I find to the school physicians and members of 
the School Board. And always the conviction is that “The feeble-minded 
children must be segregated!” 

The present conditions are appalling. 








Charlotte Steinbach 
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Current Events at The Training School 


December 31.—Dr. Guy M. Whipple, of Cornell University, and Dr. 
H. A. Aikins, of Western Reserve University, visited and attended Sunday 
Assembly. The children greatly enjoyed their talks. 

January 2.—The Thursday Night Club enjoyed a turkey dinner. 

January 3.—Special band concert in the afternoon from 3 to 4 o'clock. 

Because of good reports, Edgar spent the evening at the home of our 
electrician, Mr. Coleman. 

January 4.—School reopened after Christmas vacation. Professor 
Hanna, of the Bridgeton High School, visited. 

January 6.—Because of good records, Andrew spent the day in Mill- 
ville with Mr. Arnade. 

January 8.—Mrs. Herrick, of Girard College, and Mrs. Reeder, from 
the New York Orphanage, on the Hudson, spent a part of the day with 
us. 

Children enjoying the splendid skating. 

January 9.—A meeting of the Cumberland County Medical Associa- 
tion was held here to-day. Dr. Seymour Ludlow was the principal speaker. 
January 10.—A December and January birthday party for the girls. 

January 11.—Dr. Risley and Dr. Langdon completed their examina- 
tion of the children’s eyes. 

Thirty of our girls attended the repetition of the Christmas play at the 
State Institution for Women. 

January 13—Two of our Laboratory Staff had a most profitable visit 
at Wistar Institute, Philadelphia. 

January 15.—Opening meeting of the Farmers’ Club in the new club 
rooms. After the business part of the meeting had closed the members and 
guests enjoyed the games and a “German” lunch. The Farmers’ Club 
presented the Superintendent with a purse of over $100 to help pay for the 
new fittings and furnishings put in since the fire. 

A’ sample of water from the institution wells was taken by the Board 
of Health, and after analysis was pronounced pure. 

Mr. and Miss Ingram and a friend from the Darlington School for 
Girls, with Dr. Ingram, also Mr. and Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Emerson visited. 

January 16.—Mr. Cassidy entertained us with several interesting reels 
of moving pictures. 

January 19.—Gilbert, Harold and Richard gave a very enjoyable party 
to some forty of their boy friends and members of the family. Gilbert and 
Harold received their guests, and Richard took charge of and conducted the 
program. ; 

January 20.—Robison A and B Boys had a “Party Supper” from 5 to 
6 o’clock P. M. Floranc’s mother provided this treat as his birthday gift. 
Some forty-two boys enjoyed his hospitality. This is surely a splendid way 
of giving happiness, not only to one’s own child, but to many children. 

Later on this same evening Miss Hutchinson entertained the Maxham 
Girls in her sitting rooms. The girls always look forward to this “prom- 
ised evening with Miss Annie,” as they say. They are always sure of a 
warm welcome and a right good time. 
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Clinical E'xamination o Special 
| Children 


There are many children whose progress in school and 
. home has become a source of worry and concern to the 
arents. 


In order to be of service to such parents, The Training 
School at Vineland has decided to offer its facilities for mak- 
ing a careful study and diagnosis of such cases. 


The child will be under the closest observation of our 
Staff in the educational, medical and psychological depart- 
ments; and a full report will be transmitted to the parents. , 
The child will reside at the Training School for a period : 
of six weeks: The fee—which includes board—is $150. ' 
ADDRESS 


E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
Vineland, N. J. 
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By far the best book vet published on this subject. For 
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APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


for 
Tests used in The Training School, at Vineland, N. J., 
by DR. HENRY H. GODDARD, Head of the 
Department of Psychological Research 
and 
PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE’S 


‘Manual of Mental.and Physical Tests’’ 
also 


General Psychological and Physiological 


Apparatus 
Cc. H. STOEL TING CO. 
Manufacturersvand Dealers in 
Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 
125 N.\ Green Street, Chieago, U. S. A. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 





200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the ts.out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically to-make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask — or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TAB . If thep cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send pou bp express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CoO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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